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arrows. In contrast to these the c heavy 9 brigade were armed
to their horses' knees in burnished steel, but they for the
moment remained under cover of a small wood.

Crassus watched the Parthian arrows play havoc with his
troops, but supposing that each rider's supply would soon be
exhausted, at first held to his formation. Then to his horror
he observed that each horseman as he took his last shot retired
to a distance and obtained a fresh supply from enormous
quivers carried by camels in the rear. It thus became essential
to act. He had with him a picked force of six thousand Gauls
sent by Julius Caesar from Europe, and these he now sent
with his son at their head to attack the Parthian * heavies'
who had just appeared from the wood. The enemy, apparently
disconcerted by the onslaught of so many outlandish French-
men, turned in flight and continued to withdraw until they
were completely out of touch with the main armies. They
then wheeled, mustered suddenly and presented a dense mass
of bright metal to their pursuers. The Gauls fought bravely,
dodging beneath the horses to strike upwards, or pulling their
ponderous riders to the ground, but they were outnumbered
and eventually cut to pieces. Crassus' son persuaded his
shield-bearer to aid him in avoiding the dishonour of being
almost the only survivor.

Meanwhile the fate of the rest of the army was postponed
only by nightfall. During their retreat next day, three-
quarters were killed, and amongst them the sixty-year-old
Crassus himself. His head (Plutarch states) was sent to
Armenia, where Orodes had gone in connexion with a
marriage treaty. It arrived while a performance of Euripides'
BaccJiae was in progress. There is an incident in the play
concerning a severed head, and that of Crassus was used
for this incident by the actor, who made a topical * gag *

(recorded in Plutarch) about it. This curious story has just
that suggestion of imperfect classical culture which one detects
in Parthian architecture.

' Julius Caesar seems to have been much shaken by the news
of the disaster at Harran, and himself was planning an expe-
dition to punish Parthia when the Ides of March came upon
him. During the days of confusion which followed his death
the project temporarily was forgotten.

Orodes, on his side, after reigning quietly for a time, took